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COBBETT’S SPELLING-BOOK.* 





Ir is impossible to see how much he does, and how well, and not 
admire this extraordinary individual, whose faults are but as dust in 
the balance compared with his usefulness, and whose talents the 
majority of those who affect to scorn him, envy. ‘The three best 
political writers of the day are the Editor of the Times, who writes 
with the scholarly elegance, and comprehensive yet spirited caution 
of a man in power; the Editor of the Examiner, a genuine wit of 
the school of Swift and Addison, and masterly exposer; and the 
author before us, who is unsurpassed in his views of immediate 
general policy, and unequalled in his knowledge of the agricultural 
part of statistics. Mr Cobbett’s natural powers and his voluntary 
attainments are almost alike remarkable, and leave us only to 
regret that he has not added to the latter a little more of that scho- 
larship which would have rendered his literary pretensions com- 
plete, and given him a grace in a variety of matters, far more cal- 
culated to recommend his natural vigour, than to weaken it. The 
want of this has made him occasionally blemish one of the purest 
English styles that ever was written, with grammatical freaks of his 
own, that are anything but what he takes them for; and to the 
same mistake it is owing, that the Spelling-Book before us, excel- 
lent up to a certain point, and indeed almost faultless as a Spelling- 
Book, becomes worse than useless when it touches upon grammar. 
The spelling part is all plain, right, and pleasant, as good a bit of 
school-ground as can be, not without flowering hedges in the bor- 
ders, and very pretty views besides, wide and cheerful. Such is 
the ground before the infant’s or little child’s school-room. The 
stepping-stone at the door of the older or grammar-school is a mere 
stumbling-block ; and the most provoking part of the mistake is, 
that it is founded on the only part of what is called classical scho- 
larship to which Mr Cobbett has paid any attention, and upon which 
he is quite as peremptory as if his reputation was identified with it, 
and he had never treated scholarship with contempt. 

We will give specimens of both these portions of the book; 
partly to shew that we do not speak hastily; but chiefly, for the 
purpose of recommending the Spelling-Book as distinguished from 
the Grammar. This we admire so much, that we had no sooner 
read it than we adopted its use in our own family. The Preface, 


which is an excellent one, will shew the spirit in which the by far | 


greater portion of the book is written :— 


‘ All the other Spelling-Books,’ says Mr Cobbett, ‘ that I have 
ever seen, contain more or less about Religion, and about Arithmetic, 
Geography, Astronomy, and perhaps about a dozen of other things, 
Religion, to be real, must be implanted in the heart ; nothing can 
make that plantation but the convictions of the mind ; and these are 
to be produced by reasoning, and not by a parrot-like tutoring, 
compressed in spelling-book prayers, and in graces before meat and 
after. Jt is not blasphemy ; hecause the authors mean no irreverence ; 
but, in general, the descriptions which they give of the nature and 
attributes of God, are such as manifestly tend to degrade the notions 
that men ought to have upon the subject. That which is learned by 
rote, produces little impression on the mind ; it is however from the 
mind that our actions all spring; and hence it is that we so fre- 
quently see all the exteriors of religion, a strict observance of all 
its forms, accompanied with a total disregard of its moral precepts. 

‘With regard to arithmetic and the other matters, something 
about which the authors of Spelling-Books generally contrive to 
n¥x up with the business of learning, to distinguish the letters from 
each other, and to put them in syllables and words; these are so 
many distinct sciences, each demanding reflexion and reasoning, and 
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also a degree of attention, not to be expected in one who stands in 
need of being taught how to spell and how to read. They cannot 
be /earned at this stage of life, and merely to introduce them, can 
only tend to load, confuse, and bewilder the mind of the child, 
whom, in attempting to teach everything at once, you end by teach- 
ing nothing; or at the least, you check the progress towards that 
particular object, to arrive at which you are so anxious. 

‘For these reasons I have wholly omitted these matters. The 
Fables are not those which are found in Spelling-Books in general. 
Some have been translated from the French, some from the Italian, 
one from the Spanish, one or two from the German ; and some few 
are original. 

‘The “ Stepping Stone to my English Grammar,” which forms the 
concluding part of the book, will, I trust, be found to answer to its 
name. J had to teach myself; 1 remember all the difficulties that 
met me at starting; and I have, therefore, been the better qualified 
for the task of removing them out of the way of those into whose 
hands this little book may be put, and on whose memories let this 
fact be inscribed ; that the greater part of it was written /efure six 
o’clock in the morning, previous to the commencement of the busi- 
ness of the day. ‘Wa. Copper.’ 

‘ Kensington, August 22, 1831.’ 

What particularly pleases us in Mr Cobbett’s Spelling-Book is 
that he has, in many respects, written up to the best spirit of the 
age. Nothing can be better than the passage we have marked in 
Italics, about the Supreme Being. Birds in cages have at length 
found their advocate in a Spelling-Book (with some little incon- 
sistency respecting the magpie) ; and humanity in general, truth, 
good-temper, and the love of nature, are inculcated throughout, with 
equal force and pleasantness. Mr Cobbett, we find, even counte- 
nances pianoforte-playing, and talks of ‘ pretty little duets;’ things, 
we believe, that once suffered under his displeasure. Above all, 
the little human beings who figure in Spelling-Books, are not here 
divided into two merely opposed classes of good and naughty, and 
enriched and made poor. The good are shewn liable to error, and 
the bad or foolish encouraged to be good. 

Now and then is interspered a little bit of the rustic painting, at 
which the author is so good a hand. For example, a poor woman, 
with her baby, is begging charity of two boys, who are following the 
hare (hares as well as singing-birds will have their advocates by 
and by) :— ; 

* Richard was in such haste to follow the hunters, that he could 
not stop; he only cried out, “ Thank you, good woman, thank you,” 
and rode on. But George did stop, aud pulled off his thick leather 
glove, though his fingers were so stiff with cold that he could hardly 
manage to get his hand down into his pocket, and he did at last get 
out the shilling which his uncle had given him the day before, and 
he gave it to the poor woman.’—P. 51. 

At page 115 is a striking account of that admirable body of 
women in France, called the Sisters of Charity. We, as well as 
Mr Cobbett, have had the pleasure of seeing them in that country, 
and shall never forget it, though it was but a glimpse. We caught 
sight of the last part of a procession of them at Lyons. It was as 
if we had seen the skirts of angels. 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


‘ When I have been travelling in France and Italy, many beau- 
tiful things have presented themselves to my view, and called forth 
my great admiration; but my feelings have never been so interested 
as when, towards the cluse of the day, in a road unfrequented and 
mountainous, perhaps in a storm, I have happened to meet two or 
three of the Sisters of Charity on their way to some —— to pass 
the night in nursing poor sick people. These Sisters of Charity, as 
they are called, are, for the greater part, ladies who have been 
brought up tenderly, and accustomed to ease and comfort, but who 
have given up all the enjoyments of their homes, for a certain nuw 
ber of years of their lives, some for three, others for five years, ana 
some for a longer space of time, to the care of the poor; feeding 
and clothing those who want, and nursing those who are ill. No 
fear of contagion keeps them from even the hospitals, and, as they 
are so much more kind and attentive than the hired nurses ever are, 
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the doctors are always glad to see a Sister of Charity by the side of | 
a sick bed. They attend to all the sick within a certain distance of 
their places of abode, generally on foot, two going together; the 
same dress shades them from the fays of the noon-day san, which is | 
often insufficient to preserve them from wet and cold. It consists | 
of black and brown stuff, a plain white cap, and very thick shoes. | 
They attend alike upon the rich and the poor, the good and the 
bad ; and they are everywhere held in such great respect, even by | 
the most worthless, that, in travelling about alone, they run no risk 
of being molested. | 
* T once heard of a gentleman who landed at a port in France, and | 
was hastening home to his family in England, when he was _ seized 
with a fever, and the coachman who was driving him thought it 
better that he should stop, and even die in a miserable hut by the 
road-side, the first human habitation they had seen for many miles, 
than proceed to the next town, which was still a league and a half 
farther. In this hut was a poor man who had fallen from a scaf- | 
folding, and had several of his limbs broken: he was for some time | 
in the hospital, and returned home with his limbs all whole again, 
to the infinite delight of his good old mother, who lived with hm | 
and took care of his children, his wife being dead. At the time I 
speak of, he had nearly recovered sufficiently to go to work again, | 


and that very day two of the Sisters of Charity had called to see | 
how he was going on. It was fortunate for the poor traveller that | 
they were in the hut where his illness compelled him to stop. Of 
these two charitable Sisters, one was a young lady, the other a 
tradesman’s widow ; they set to work instantly to make up the best | 
bed the place afforded, and after secing the poor sick man placed 
in it, they took measures for bringing medical skill to his aid, and, 
in the meantime, administered such restoratives as they generally 
carried about withthem. In fact, these two kind women. nursed 
and waited upon the English gentleman, with as much care and | 
attention as his own daughters would have done, although he was 
a stranger, a foreigner, and spoke a language which they did not 
understand. On leaving the hut, he bestowed mouey on its poor 
inhabitants, but scarcely presumed even to thank the Sisters, well | 
knowing that they had had their reward in knowing that they had 

done good.’—P. 115. 

Mr Cobbett’s Fables are good. He has not forgotten to devote 
one to his friends the birds. The type of the book throughout is 
what it ought to be; and there are ‘ pictures,’ as in duty bound, 
which we hope thousands of readers, when grown up, will reckon | 
among the delights of their infant eyes. 

Now what a pity that Mr Cobbett did not stop at the close of | 
this excellent Spelling-Book, and abstain utterly from that supere- | 
rogation which he calls Grammar! The plan of teaching in it is as 

ood as can be, and deserves imitation; which we doubt not it will 
have: but the /earning is naught. One would think that no such 
person as Horne Tooke (a radical in grammar as well as politics) 
had existed, nor any of those other unbigoted scholars, who have 
hewn the absurdity of the old grammars, and whom, of all men, 
we should fancy Mr Cobbett would have agreed with. Mr Cobbett 
falls into the error he deprecates in those scholars who take their 
chance learning for something fixed and fine beyond all questioning ; | 
and in the act of telling us, that words are not to be used withont 
meaning, does the very thing he objects to. 
misinterpretations. Thus the wor! philosopler (which, however 
upon referring to it, we find is aot in his Grammar, but at the clo 
of the Spelling-Book) does not mean, as he sa 
learning,’ but a lover of wisdom; which, as he well knows, is a very 
Me Cobbett warns his scholar against assumptions, 


lie makes also direct 


| 


ys, a lover of 
k 

different thing. ag 

yet his Grammar is full of them; for be makes use of the old part 
of speech, which are a notoricus jusab!< of gratuitousness and absur- 
dity,—escapes from definite ideas. Thus a ver moans simp! 
word, and no more implies what it ts male to imply than the word 
noun or preposition.  Preposition, wich means something put 
before, might as well be called adjective, aud vicc versa; and con. 
junctions are in many instances as foolishly named, there being 
reason to think that they and prepositions are nothing but £ verbs, 
and that it would greatly simplify and im rove grammar if they were 
so understood. Atall events, Mr Cobbett gives his pupil no reason 
whatsoever why he should adopt such impertect and gratuitou 
terms. He talks of a ‘ subjunciive’ mode, as if the word were no 
mystery; and demands that verbs should submit to it, by a sort of 
prescriptive or divine right. 
commencement of a letter :— 





, 
Thus he quarrels with the following 


‘My pear Sister,—Your letter, which I received yesterday, 

ve me very great pleasure; and if yesterday was as fine a do) an 

iltshire as it was here, your trip to Waruiinster must have given 
you great pleasure too.’— 

‘ Teacuer. Look now at sentence No. 1. 

‘Mr Tuomas. We have looked at it, and I can see no error 
in it. 

‘ Tgacner. What! do you not sce, that the was, which comes 
after the if, ought to b2 in the subjunctive mode, and therefore 
oxrht to be were? The other was, in the same senterce, is right 
enoug, because it relates to something that was known to have 


'done away with, by the word #f or grant. 


, subjunctive future,—‘ if it be.’ 


| water, the noise ccased. 


te 


been ; but, in the former case, there was uncertainty; and, den. 
fore, it demanded the subjunctive mode. 

‘Mr Tuomas. I see it now, 

Now surely, instead of seeing what did not exist, or what he had 
no reason to conclude in existence, Mr Thomas ought to have 
asked what a subjunctive mode was, and why it ought to convert 
was into were. The reason, here affirmed, is because there jy 
‘ uncertainty ;’ but why is the uncertainty to alter the verb, when 
the sense of it is sufficiently conveyed by the conjunction if? 
Horne Took says, that fis a verb; that it is the same as the Saxon 
verb, gif or give; and for our part, we have no doubt that he is 
right. But whether verb or not, if clearly means give ; it means 
grant in a logical sense :—Give or grant that ‘ yesterday was a fine 
day in Wiltshire:’ in other words, let us take for granted that yes. 
terday actually reas a fine day ;—let us assume, for the sake of aren. 
ment, not that there was any uncertainty in the matter (for that 


would be absurd) but that the day certainly eas fine. Now why 


| Should not was remain here instead of were ? On what ground js 
| it that were would not be a superfluous change and an absurdity ? 


All the uncertainty of the matter is at once acknowledged, and 
We are not to take 
for granted that the thing were. What would be the meaning of 
that? We are to take for granted that it ras. In short, were is 
never used correctly in a past sense, except in the plural number, 
It must always imply a future contingency,—a should be, or some- 
thing of that sort: and even then it is of doubtful use or propriety, 
At all events, we object, on the same grounds, to the imaginary 
We are convinced we ought always 
to say ‘if itis,’ and not ‘if it be,’ the same logical assumption 
applying with equal force to any one time as to another, and the 
whole uncertainty being comprehended and swallowed up, as before, 
in the word if. We are to pitch ourselves into the time coming, 
and suppose that such and such a thing actually is, the speaker 
having expressly anticipated that time, and demanding the suppo- 
sition to be allowed him. Where then is the necessity of the 
word be ? 

There is a talk of Mr Cobbett’s coming into Parliament. We 
heartily wish him there: for though we do not always agree with 
him, we always think him a man, as useful as he is powerful, and 
have no doubt he would bring many a member to the point. We 
felt quite as amed the other day for Sir Thomas Denman, when he 
brought the information against him; and rejoiced that he broke 
through the toils in a manner so robust and triumphant. {GF 


WHALE SONG. 
Wuite we were pursuing them to-day (a shoal of white whales) I 
noticed a circumstance that appeared to me rather extraordinary at 
the time, and which I have not, indeed, been able to account for 
yet to my satisfaction. The thing alluded to is a sort of whistling 
noise that these fish made when under the surface of the water: it 
was very audible, and the only sound that I could compare it to, is 
that produced by passing a wet finger round the edge, or rim of a 
class tumbler. It was most distinctly heard when they were com- 


» | ing towards the surface of the water, that is, about half a minute 


before they appeared, and immediately they got their head above the 


The men were so highly amused by it, 
that they repeatedly urged one another to pull smartly, in order to 
zet near the place where the fish were supposed to be, for the 
purpose of hearing what they called a § whale-song.’ It had cer- 
tainty very little resemblance to a song, but sailors are not generally 
the most happy in their comparisors.—/isher’s Journal of a Voyage 
of Discovery to the Arctic Regions in 1819 and 1820. 
ANOTHER PRODIGIOUS THIEF. 

AN English baronet (quoth a French historian), was travelling to Lon- 
don to attend his parliamentary duties, when a man of a very obvious 
profession commanded ‘the postilions to halt. This they did, with 
un obedience perfectly instinctive, the outriders immediately making 
the best of their way to the next town. The robber bowing in the 
most respectful manner to the baronet, but evidently keeping bis 
brains in his eye, said, ‘I have to beg your pardon, sir, for so sad- 
denly stopping your carriage, but Tam in the greatest distress, and... 
—‘ Be quick, sir, said Sir Charles, ‘ my servants have run off, and 
[ am perfectly at your mercy.'—‘ Heaven forbid that I should have 
any underhand designs on your person: I follow the most honour- 
able profession, and....’—‘ I’ve not the slightest doubt of it, sir.’— 
‘Yes I do indeed: Iam a gunsmith, sir, but being in great want of 
money, I must request you to purchase this gun ;’—with these 
words the tradesman presented it in by no means the usual manner. 
‘ Pray, sir,’ cried the baronet, ‘ be quick. What would you have ?— 
* My lord this gun is not only a good bargain ; ’tis an excellent one.’ 
— Well ?—‘ I must request of you tour hundred guineas for it. —‘ I 
have but one hundred in my carriage.’—* Your honour would then be 
good enough to give me a check on your banker perhaps ?’— Ilow 
can I—If have no implements.’—‘ Here are pen, ink, and paper, sir, 
very much at your service.’-—*‘ You are a man of precaution, sir,—a 
prudential individual.’—‘ I never make a long journey of any 1m- 
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rtance without being particularly so.’—* Oh, indeed, sir.’ The 
check being written and the hundred guineas counted out to him, 
the gunsinith gave the baronet his gun, and making a low bow, 
wished him a pleasant journey. Our robber had scarcely retired, 
when the baronet immediately bethought him that as he had the 
fellow’s arms he could compel him to.return him the money, as he 
had compelled him to give it up :—* Wretch,’ cried he to the man, 
¢if you move another step, you’re a dead man: give me back my 

id’ The robber instantly stopped, and addressing Sir Charles, 
said—‘ The bargain’s made, sir, the merchandize given up, and the 
money received, your honour has surely too much of the gentleman 





empire are not to be put down by a sneer, or a vote; they may sud- 
denly spring up, as in the night, and scatter their opponents, as 
mists from before the face of the morning. The people may ask, 
can there be men with intellects so dull, so inobservant, and so inex- 
perienced, who, though born, and bred, and living in the light of this 
century, can yet see only with the twilight perception of the dark 
ages ? men, whose notions of revolutions are formed from the tradi- 
tions of days when the art of reading and writing was a distinction, 
a printing press a curiosity, and a journey from York to London an 
epoch in life? Are there men, who, with the recent experience 
of the last twelve months, can read of Birmingham, and of Glasgow, 





in you to compel me to give it up. The gun is certainly rather dear, 


and of a thousand and one other Unions—who can hear of the 


but then again ’tis an excellent one, and you were at liberty to have | avidity with which the public papers are sought for in every corner 


refused it.’—* Scoundrel, this is too much, give up the money, or | 
[ll fire’ —‘ Well then, fire away, my boy :—the gun’s not loaded.’ | 
Saying this the robber went into the thick of the wood, and left the | 
baronet to lament the loss of his money. 





THE GAME LAWS, 
None are qualified to kill game but such as possess a real estate of 
a hundred a year, there being fifty times more property required to 
enable a person to kill a partridge than to yote for a knight of the 
shire. A rich merchant or manufacturer has no right to kill game ; 
his warehouses may be filled with valuable merchandize; he may 
give employment to thousands of people, as some of them do in the 
north, yet have no privilege to meddle with the aristocrats of the 
air nor of the field. 





a teal, nor a quail, nor a land-rail. 
a living worth 150/. per annum, though his estate is only for life, 
may kill as much game as he pleases. But the sages of the King’s 
Bench (blessed be their names) have been more indulgent than the 
Upper House ; they have determined that even plebeians shall have 


Their wealth is base—it is not feudal, it has | 
not been acquired by war, plunder and confiscation, and does not | Government. 
qualify them to spring woodcocks, no, nor even pop at a snipe, nor | 
A parson, however, who has | 


of the kingdom, and who can witness the feverish excitement of the 
public mind, and yet, forsooth, loll upon their hereditary seats, and 
fancy a frown from a weak majority of the weakest portion of the 
State, can frighten the great mass of their fellow-subjects from the 
pursuit of their legitimate desires ? If there be such men, an excited 
people may add, they are no longer fit to be our legislators ; the 
House of Lords must be adapted to the present stage of civilization. 
—{From the pamphlet entitled What will the Lords do ?) 


ee a 
BONAPARTE AND THE BOURBONS, 
Lovrs XVIII, dazzled by the easy obedience of the nation to his 





| predecessor, was far from suspecting what had been hidden under 


the Imperal purple. He did not know what troubles, what cares, 
what increasing obstacles, perpetually arose against the former 
He did not suspect that the passion for Liberty had 
only been compressed, and that the contempt the nation felt for the 
last kings of his race extended to him. The hatred of the old court 
and the nobility, indifference in regard to religion, and contempt for 
the clergy, had acquired new energy under the Imperial reign. The 
King did not know that the Emperor had lost many adherents in 
all classes. Finally, since the departure of the present King in 1791, 

















alittle sport, and have accordingly ruled that a qualified person | a new generation had risen and taken its rank in the social state. 


may take out a stock-broker, clothier, attorney, surgeon or any | They were a grave population, full of energy, nursed in deep study, 
other inferior person to beat the bushes, and sce a hare killed, and | free from superstitious mummery, leaving college to fly to the 








they shall not be liable to penalty. 


But, because of the man-traps | field of battle. 


To them every career of science and ambition was 


and spring guns of the law; if any of the aforesaid ignoble beings | open, and to their success incapacity was the only obstacle. 


venture to meddle, without first being invited by a gentleman to | 


do so, he shall be fined, or else imprisoned in the House of Correc- 
tion. Ah, these boroughmongers, how they stab us! how they kick 
us! how they laugh at us! 

‘If an unqualified person being only suspected—barely suspected, 
‘mind—of having game, or any dog, gun, or snare for killing or 
wounding it, his house may be sEARCHED, and if any net or snare, 
pheasant, partridge, fish, fowl, or other game is found, the offender 
may be forthwith carried before a justice and fined, or sent to the 
House of Correction, and there whipped and kept to hard labour. If 
a wan only happen to spoil or tread on the egg of a partridge, 
pheasant, mallard, teal, bittern, or heron, he is liable to fine or im- 
prisonment. But if he go forth in the night for the third time, 
with the full intent of catching an aristocrat bird, a coney, or other 


game, he may be transported beyond the seas for seven years, or | 


imprisoned and kept to hard labour, in the House of Correction for 
two years ; and if he run away in order to avoid this merciful infic- 
tion, and resists the landowner or his servants, cither with club, 
stick, or stone, rather than be apprehended ; he is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, subjecting him either to transportation or imprisoument. 
jou. . But observe what was disclosed respecting the sale of 
game, about which the descendants of the Nermans have been so 
extremely fastidious, One salesman soid on the 
average 500 head of gan.e in a week ; in one year he sold 962 head 
ofgame. The sale is mostly on commission, at two-pence or three 
pence a head. 
gon loads of game cau be conveyed to London, and by whom sup- 
plied. The poor labourer, mason or weaver, who perils his life, 
his limbs and his health, in the covert atiempt to catch a hare or 
partridge, cannot possibly be adequate to support a commerce |i! 
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this. No, it is not by poaching exactly; the wholesale dealers ace 
the law-makers thomsclves—those who have interdicted tise trafic— 
noble lords and men of title, who have condescended to supply the 


London poulterers and sales:nan with game, on coinmission, as a 
means of augmenting their territorial revenues. See the Report of 
the Lords Committee in 1828, and the able letter of Lord Suffield 
on the subject.—Lvtracrdinary Black Book. 
SUPPOSE THE REFORM BILL IS REJECTED. 

Wix1 the people of England sit patiently down ? Will they haag 
up their harps on the willows of despair, till it is their Lord’s good 
pleasure that the people’s representatives should be the representa- 
tives ofthe people? I think not. Then what will they do? Will 
they carry their favourite Bill, their Bill of Rights, by force of arms ? 


No—the days of brute force are gone to sleep with the nights of | 


ignorance ; there are measures more consonant to the present times, 
Asssociation, unanimity of design, resistance within legal bounds,— 
these the people will employ, and with as one voice they will say, 


‘The present Honse of Lords will not pass our Bill; but our 23/1 | 


must be passed—our Commons desire it—our King sanctions it; 
and we are pledged to it. Another House of Lords—another third 
estate must be found, who will pass our Bill’ Thus, and more 
dangerously may they reason. Noble Lords may start—may frown 


—may imprecate—may threaten; but the energies of this mighty 


It will naturally excite surprise how all these wag- | 


Nobody had told the King that an illusion in regard to the 

_majesty of the throne had vanished. The Emperor had, in fact, 
| never been a monarch, or at least the people had never experienced 
| for him the superstitious awe with which they had been wont to 
| look upon Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth. 
| He was admired only as a great man. The people beheld in him 
| the gainer of so many battles,—the conqueror of so many kingdoms, 
_—the invincible, the man of fate: but still he was always Bona- 
parte,—a glorious name, which his enemies have not been able to 
| tarnish, nor he himself to deface. 
Louis XVIII, therefore, on his return, no longer found the halo 
'of his house. In the eyes of sensible and cool-thinking persons, he 
was nothing more than an old gentleman of Versailles, whom 
| circumstances again raised to a throne, His family and himself 
| returned, however, with the old prejudices of five-and-twenty years 
before. They thovght that the Revolution had been made by man, 
and not by the force of things—a fatal mistake which had already ruined 
Louis XVT. They began, therefore, to enquire of all they saw, who 
they were, and what they had done at various periods. An old 
rancour against the constituents,—an affected contempt for the 
nobles who had declared themselves in favour of the Revolution,— 
a haughty indifference towards all the members of the preceding 
government,—a disdainful and humiliating politeness towards all 
the leaders of the army, because they had still their arms in their 
hands: such were the features that marked the conduct of the 
Court.—Memoirs of Count Lavalette. 





EXCELLENT MEMORANDUMS. 

A FALSE conception of facts is sufficient to account for most of the 
cruel enmities in the world, both between nations and individuals. 
How often do we sce this hostile disposition existing between two 
men, both of whom every impartial judge knows to be actuated by 
the worthiest motives, and of whom, perhaps, neither would be 
much to blame for his conduct, if his adversary were such a man as 
he takes him to be! In such instances we may have just cause to 
reeret too great an irritability of temper, too suspicious and jealous 
| a disposition; or perhaps to wish that the parties possessed more 
zoo sense, and less narrow and prejudiced minds. But the more 
closely we study the circumstances of the case, we shall be the 
mere disposed to acquit them of that intentional injustice, and of 
that pure vindictive malice which they impute to each other, and 
which the world is likely, on a superficial view of the subject, to 
impute to both. If mankind were universally possessed’ of more 
enlarged and just understandings, everything else in their character 
remaining as at preseat, little would be wanting to complete the 
| order and harmony of society. And hence some have been led to 
imagine, that vice and folly are only different names for the same 
| thing —Duegald Stewart.—({We have no doubt of it. If there are 
vory clever men whose conduct would lead people to suppose other- 
| wise, it is to be considered under how many foolish or disadvanta. 
bidet circumstances they may have been brought up, what sort 
| of people their parents or connexions were, and that habit, with 
| them as with others, is second nature.]} 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


' Mr Young is engaged at Covent Garden, and will appear as Hamlet 
early in the season, 


A Free Nieut at THE PLray.—A market-woman being among 
the audience at the play, on a free night, and seeing four singers on the 
stage engaged in a quartett—‘ Jeremy,’ said she to her husband, in a tone of 
surprise, * what fools these fellows are to sing all at once.’—* Pshaw ' non- 
sense, woman :—'tis a free night ; and so they’re singing four together, that 
they may finish the sooner.’ 


ProritasLe Reso.utions.—I have always approved of the 
engagements and vows imposed on themselves, from motives of religion, by 
certain philosophers, to abstain from wine, or from some other favourite 
indulgence, for the space of a year. I have also approved of the determi- 
nation taken by others, not to deviate from the truth, even in the lightest 
conversation, during a particular period. Comparing my own mind with 
theirs, and conscious that 1 yielded to none of them in a reverence for God, 
I tasked myself, in the first instance, not to give way to anger on any ccca- 
sion, for several days. I afterwards extended this resolution to a month or 
longer ; and having thus made a trial of what I could do, I have learned at 
len. th never to speak but with gentleness, and so carefully to watch over 
my temper, as never to purchase the short and unprofitable gratification of 
venting my resentment at the expense of a lasting and humiliating remorse. 
— Plutarch. 











THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 
Haymarxet.—The Surrender of Calais—John Jones—My Wife or My Place. 

EnGuisu Orgra.—The Evil Eye—The Picturesyue—The Bottle Imp. 





HayMARKET. 
Mr Kean appeared last night as Eustache St Pierre in the Surrender 
of Calais,—we presume, in order to rest himself between his 
SHAKSPEARE performances, for it seemed very easy work to him, 
and after his piquant and pregnant characters in general, not very 
striking to the audience, though they gave him due applause. The 
play itself (by Mr Cotman) is said to have been written in imita- 
tion of SHAKsPEARE; on what ground we cannot well say, unless it 
be on the principle of that other imitator of the great bard, who, it 
was acknowledged, had one SHAKSPEARIAN line in his play; which 
was as follows,— 
* And so good morrow to ye, good Master Lieutenant.‘ 

Wes think it necessary, therefore, to say little on the occasion. | 
Mr Kean gave what points he could make anything of, finely; 
such as that in which he starts up at the consultation board of the | 
citizens, to say that he would be the first of the victims; and ano- 
ther, where he made a happy repetition (not in the play) of the 
word dlush, when speaking of the shame which their city patriotism 
would put on lords and pedigrees. A correspondent who wrote to 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


The Musical Entertainment of 





ROSINA. 
Rosina, Miss Land. Phoebe, Mrs Humby. Dorcas, Mrs Tayleure. 
Belville, Mr B. Taylor. Capt. Belville, Mr Huckel. William, Mrs T. Hin. 


Rustic, Mr Field. 1st Irishman, MrH. Wallack. 2nd Irishman, Mr Bishop. 


After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 


Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 

Amelia, Mrs Ashton. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mes T. Hin, 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren, 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, MrCoveney. Davison, Mr W. : 
ph, Mr Webster. Latitat,Mr Bishop. | Marron, Mr Newcombe. ; 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 


To which will be added, (6th time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


JOHN JONES. 


Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe. 
Guy Goodluck, MrW.Farren. JohnJones, Mr Vining. Mr Milton, Mr Gattie, 
Cox, Mr Coveney. Tapper, Mr V. Webster. 


To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 


MY GRANDMOTHER. 
Florella, Miss Taylor. Charlotte, Mrs T. Hill. 
Vapour, Mr Vining. Sir Mathew Medley, Mr J. Cooper. 
Woodley, Mr B. Taylor. Dicky Gossip, Mr Harley. Souffrance, Mr Gattie. 


To-morrow, Hamlet; John Jones; and John of Paris. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr Peakk’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 


THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 


After which, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Pegzy, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 


To conclude with (7th time at this Theatre) the Musical Farce, called 


JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. 
Lady Grossfeeder, MrsC.Jones. Mary, Miss Novello. Patty, Miss Perry. 
Mrs Lemon, Miss Ferguson. Blanch, Mrs Wells. 
Jonathan W. Doubikins, Mr J. Reeve. 


Mr Delapierre, Mr J. Bland. Natty Larkspur, Mr Keeley. 
Jemmy Larkspur, Mr O. Smith. Tidy, Mr Heath. Butler, Mr Minton. 
Agamemnon, Mr Salter. 


| Sir Leatherlip Grossfeeder, Mr Bartley. Mr Ledger, Mr W. Bennett. 


| $ — ; ate Fey = > 
us the other day, said, that fine as Kran had been formerly, he | To-morrow, The Evil Eye; The Middle Temple; and The Bottle Imp. 


could no longer consider him asa great actor. He is surely still a 
great actor, because he can still greatly move us, though not so un- 
ceasingly as of old. He is a sun whose decline is brighter than any 
of the ‘ stars.’ 

The reader knows the story of the Surrender of Calais, in which 
half a dozen admirable patriots were to be hung up on a gallows, 
because they and their fellow-citizens had resisted King Edward ITT, 
in a manner that an old soldier ought to have loved them for. It 
is understood, that nothing would have saved their lives from the 
infuriated will of the conqueror, had not Queen Philippa been preg- 
nant when she begged them; which made the considerate monarch 
fear that be might disturb the blood of a successor! Readers 
wonder at this story, now, and find out philosophical excuses for it, 
just as, a hundred years hence, people will be astonished at, and 
excuse the barbarous nonsense of the boroughmongers.—Times are 
changed marvellously within the few years which have seen the 
production of this piece. Passages cutting up lords and their 
pretensions were eagerly seized at for applause :—clap-traps prais- 
ing the English were, on the other hand, disclaimed, sometimes by 
a few hisses, sometimes by a scornful silence ; and as we came away 
from the theatre, we passed a band in the streets playing the Mar- 

ifes Hymn. Oe 


—_ — a 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We shall always be glad to hear from our friend TT. 
‘The letter of a ‘* New Reader of the New Series” is received, and will be 
considered. 
We shall not be able to deny ourselves the pleasure of inserting Junius 
Repivivus. 





-_- 





SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 


PEDLAR’S ACRE! 


Margaret Lessamour, Mrs Pritchard. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Sheriff of London, Mr Webb. tobert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 





After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exhibition of the CORONATION. 
| To which will be added, (3rd time at this theatre) the Burlesque Farce, entitled 


BILLY TAYLOR. 

Kitty Sly, Mrs Vale. Mary Wagstaff, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Billy Taylor, Mr Vale. Captain Flatbottom, Mr Ransford. 
Carolus, Mr D. Pitt. 

To conclude with I. Disp1n’s Romantic Drama, entitled 


THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


Queen Caroline, Miss scott. Jeannie Deans, Miss Vincent. 
Effie Deans, Miss Somerville. Madge Wildfire, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Duke of Argyle, Mr C. Hill. Davie Deans, Mr D. Pitt. 
Laird of Dumbiedikes, Mr Williams. Geordie Robertson, Mr Osbaldiston. 


To-morrow, The Pedlar’s Acre ; The Coronation ; Mischief Making ; and Gil Blas. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE. 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET, 
Mr Moncrisrrr’s New Operatic Patriotic Comedy, in Three Acts, called 
COURTING BY MISTAKE. 
Lady Toppington, Mrs Selby. Miss Toppington, Mrs Weston. 
Miss Esther loppington, Miss Forde. Miss Eva Claremont, Mrs Chapman. 


Fadge, Miss Apjohn. Sir Launcelot Toppington, Mr Macarthy. 
Gaylove, Mr Wynne. Pungent, MrChapman. Zachary Pippin, Mr Manders. 


After which, the Musical Farce, called 


THE WEATHERCOCK. 
Variella, Mrs Selby. Ready, Miss Bouchier. Tristram Fickle, Mr Parry. 


To conclude with a Melo-Drama, called 


THE DOG OF MONTARGIS; OR THE FOREST OF BONDY. 
Florio, Mrs Selby. Aubri di Mont Didier, Mr Cooke. Macaire, Mr Shepherd. 


AstTLeyY’s AMPHITH EATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’sScenes 
in the Circle-—And other Entertainments. 
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